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always sound, and while her neighbors were yielding to the 
imposture of fanatic minds, her faith in reason and Christianity 
remained unshaken. It is, indeed, instructive to see how, even 
in the darker periods of her history, she sought to introduce the 
mechanical arts, to develop her iuternal resources, to encourage 
commerce, to establish a liberal and enlightened system of inter- 
course with other nations, to make science, art, and literature 
work out their grandest problems for the benefit of her civiliza- 
tion, as she then understood it. 

We shall return to this volume in our next issue. In the 
meantime we would say to the student of history, as well as 
the general reader, that they will find " The Empire of Russia " 
both invaluable and interesting. 

Sylvia's World. By the author of ''• Busy Momenta of an Idle 
Woman," " Lily," etc. Derby & Jackson, New York. 
Our readers are mostly of an amiable turn, and have a rare 
love fur the sparkling. If, however, aoy of them be courageous 
enough to undertake the reading of the dullest book within our 
knowledge, we would recommend " Sylvia's World." It is a 
melancholy example of a wearisome and very trashy book — a 
book which we venture to assert only a New York publisher 
could have been found good-natured enough to undertake. We 
never see so much good paper and binding wasted without a 
pang, of regret — regret that the volume is a proof of the intel- 
lectual inferiority of our authors when compared with those of 
other nations, and regret that we have publishers who will permit 
ambitious females to practise such joke3 on our literary reputa- 
tion. No doubt the author intended well, and therein we can 
sympathize with her, and regret the weakness which prompted 
her to make such a pitiful show of her shortcomings, as 
well as her contempt for all the rules of authorship. We 
must not forget to mention that " Sylvia's World " is a novel of 
884 pages, 212 of which make up one long, dreary and un- 
broken chapter — enough to send one into a state of melancholy 
for at least a week, even in fine weather. As for plot, there 
is not theshadow of one that we could discern. The characters, 
which the author would have us believe are all ladies and gentle- 
men, talk very vulgarly at time?, and indeed in a style we at the 
North are not accustomed to hear, though, for all we know, it 
may be quite common in the South. Let us admit, however, 
that the book may be extremely useful to ladies in robust health, 
young ladies about to try their hand at novel writing, and 
clergymen about to preach probationary sermons. 

Beulah : A Novel. By Augusta J. Evans. Derby & Jackson, 

New York. 

One finds relief in turning from so feeble and dull -an effort at 
authorship as " Sylvia's World," to a work so rich of fine, sub- 
tle, nervous energy, so impressive in its teachings, so radiant of 
the good that flows from an earnest heart, so powerfully writ- 
ten, and so healthy of tone, as Beulah. Its pictures, if not 
always pointed with the strictest regard to nature, are at least 
handled with great delicacy. Indeed, we have in Beulah, if not 
a great work, at least one that discovers in the author a well 
balanced mind, capable of deep thought, and of producing some- 
thing greater in the future. That the action of that mind is at 
times impaired by a strong inclination to melancholy, is too 
apparent to be overlooked. This being Miss Evans 1 first book, 
we predict for her a bright future in authorship, since it is 
rather what Beulah promises than what Beulah is as an 
achievement. S»»me of our contemporaries urge that Beulah 
is a perfect, and even a great novel. With this we cannot 



agree. The book possesses all the merits we have ascribed 
to it, deep thought, pathos, the earnestness of a heart. and soul 
bent on doing good, and a purpose high aud noble. But 
Miss Evans is not skilled in uovel writing. As a literary 
artist she by no means rises above mediocrity. The faults 
of Beulah are those of a builder rather than a designer. For. 
admitting that the book contains much true poetry, deep 
pathos, and even fine diction, it is faulty in construction 
while the plot, which is feeble indeed, is badly conceived 
and clumsily developed. However much we may be in- 
clined to praise the author's command of logic and descriptive 
powers, we cannot speak unqualifiedly of her dialogue, which 
not only lacks light and shade, but is dull and even tedious at 
times. Most of her characters are either pious, stern, or eccen- 
tric; young or old, they unfortunately all talk like highly edu- 
cated people, and with an air of seriousness scarcely reconcilable 
with their age or condition in life. But these, it must be borne 
in mind, are faults that can be easily remedied, and we have 
referred to them in the spirit of friendship rather than censure. 
Nor would the author lose anything with her readers if she 
would study authors lessand human nature more. Headers 
prefer the rich and varied fruits of a clever author's mind, and 
care but little how much they have studied the works of others, 
nor how deep they may have delved into the mysteries of secta- 
rianism. 

Out op the Depths; ok, The Story of a Woman's Life. W. A. 
Townsend & Co. 

This is a reprint of an English work— the history of a frail 
woman, who has been low down in the depths of a life of 
shame, repented and become a Christian. The book has given 
rise to much diversity of opinion among Eoglish critics, not 
only as to its literary merits, but its influence on society. The 
religious press becomes its advocate, unites in praising tbe object 
and spirit of the writer, and concludes by commending it to the 
perusal of all as a missionary that cannot fail to do good. 
Secular journals like the Saturday Review and Athenseum 
wage a fierce war against it, declaring it an unfit book to place 
in the bauds of young females. The book probably had its 
origin in the recent movement in England to devise means for 
the suppression of the crime of prostitution. It is written with 
great power, and although the story is that of a frail woman's 
life, such is the delicacy with which the author (evidently 
skilled in composition) draws the picture that not even the most 
fastidious could Mud in it a line to cause a blosh. It is a simple 
story — a story any of the denizens of Little Portland street 
might make her own — well told, and true to the life. Seeping 
the motive in view, as well as the spirit of purity that pervades 
the book, we can even overlook the straining after religious 
sentimentality which detracts from the interest of the latter 
portion of the work. 

A Life for a Life. By Miss Muloch. Harper & Brothers. 

To our way of thinking, this volume is not equal, either in 
literary merit or interest, to John Halifax. And yet it is a 
bold, instructive, and even fascinating book, with pictures of 
English life drawn by the hand of an artist. There is the same 
clear iusight into humau nature, the same clever dissecting of 
its most eccentric elements, the same graceful and pure style, 
that distinguish all we get from the pen of this gifted lady. 
The readers of John Halifax will find in this book an eutirely 
new field for the exercise of their admiration. 
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Wb have seen a copy of " Autograph Etchings," a work 
alluded to in oar last Dumber, as about to be issued by W. A. 
Townsend & Co., under the supervision -Mr. J. W. Ehninger. 
The etchings, 12 in number, are executed by a corresponding 
number of artists, the letterpress consisting of appropriate 
extracts from the pens of twelve celebrities in literature. The 
best idea of the work we can give is, to quote its table of con- 
tents. The first column gives the name of the artist; the 
second, the title of the etching; and the third, the poet or 
writer whose thoughts are selected as explanatory : 

A. B. Darand, " The Pool," F. S. Cozzens. 

E. Leutzc, " The Puritan," J. G. Whittier. 
J. F. Kensett, " Autumn," J. R. Lowell. 

F. 0. C. Barley, " Noon," W. C. Bryant. 
J. W. Casilear, " The Lake," A. E. Street. 
E. Johnson, " The Wigwam," - C. Sprague. 
S. R. Gifford, " Spring," K. P. Willis. 

G. C. Lambdin, " Childhood," J. W. Parsons. 
G. H. Boughton, " Winter," T. B. Read. 
W. P. W. Dana, " Sea-shore," Bayard Taylor. 
L. R. Mignot, " The Tropics," R. H. Studdard. 
J. W. Ehninger, " Exiles," H. W. Longfellow. 

Periodicals. — Scarcely a magazine of the day makes its ap- 
pearance now, that does not appropriate one or more columns 
in some shape to Art; five years ago there was scarcely one 
that noticed the cause except to give bad criticisms of exhibi- 
tions, or laud some particular friend. Art has now found a 
permanent place in what is understood to be the chief popular 
veiticles of literature — the newspaper and magazine press. In 
the last number of the " North American Review" we find an 
article on " Michael Angelo ;" the " Christian Examiner" for Sep- 
tember considers the subject of Art from a respectful point of 
view ; the " Atlantic Monthly" treats it with more of historical 
knowledge, and clearer views of a practical development of 
Art. "The Knickerbocker," the oldest and the most unique 
of American periodicals, has become an illustrated maga- 
zine. T. Addison Richards designs for the Knickerbocker, 
and we know that his drawings possess merit. The effort to 
illustrate is commendable, inasmuch as the magazine offers 
original work. " Russell's Magazine," published at Charleston, 
refrains; it can well forego illustrations, for it is sufficiently 
varied and artistic Itterarily. Indeed, all of our magazines, as 
specialties in the literary world, can dispense with engravings. 
It is ruinous to attempt to compete with foreign picture-books ; 
these are the result of artistic resources, in the way of skill, and 
above all of a compensation to the foreign publisher awarded by 
an exacting and critical public, as irreconcilable with the con- 
dition of things in this country as Victoria's civil list of £300,000 
would be, if it should be thought of, as desirable for the 
tenant of the "White House. " The Century " has done good 
service for Art, also the "Independent," through the able, 
earnest, and comprehensive thought of Brownlee Brown, 
The lively sparkling " Saturday Press " is a valuable Art-minis- 
traot. " Harper's Weekly," and " Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Hews," have contributed mnch to advance the art of wood-en- 
graving and printing, some of their original illustrations being 
equal to the best foreign standard. " Harper's Monthly " is also 
to be mentioned with great commendation. Several costly 
original papers, with accompanying designs, and especially those 
by " Porte-Orayon " (D. H. Strother), have been justifiably 
received with "unbounded applause." Our friends of the 
"Home Journal" with no artistic illustrations except those 



in the graphic words of its genial and experienced editors, 
report upon Art-doings lately with more than usual felicity. 
There may be other periodical members of the press who favor 
the cause with equal power and comprehension of its social im- 
portance: we mention only such as are known to us. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS FOB THE HOLIDAYS. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers, will bring out during the holidays, 
"Abbott's History of Peter the Great," finely illustrated ; "Harry's 
Summer at Ashcroft j" ' ' Abbott's Stories of Rainbow and Lucky ;" 
also the '* Illuminated and Pictorial Bible," which has been out of 
print for several years. 

D. Appleton & Go. will bring out "Moral Emblems," from Jacob 
Catz and Robert Farley, with 60 illustrations on wood, and 60 vig- 
nettes and tail-pieces j " The Waverley Gallery ;" " Reynard the Fox," 
after the version of Goethe ; " The Merrie Days of England j" "Merry 
Pictures," by comic hands, illustrated by Phiz, Crowquil, Doyle, 
Leach, Meadows, Hine ; " Dies Ires," in thirteen original versions, 
by Abraham Coles, M.D. ; " L'Alegro and 11 Penseroso," by Milton, a 
superb work ; " The Pleasures of Hope," by Thomas Campbell, with 
25 illustrations by Birket Poster, and others; "Tennyson's Poem of 
the Miller's Daughter," beautifully illustrated ; " Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress," etc., etc. 

Redfield will bring out an edition of Darley's " Margaret," as 
well as his illustrated edition of " Poe's Work*." 

Messrs. Clark, Austin & Smith will bring out Willis's Poems, 
illustrated in a style of art rarely excelled either in this country or 
England. A more exquisitely got up gift book has rarely been issued' 
from the American Press. The author ought to feel grateful to his 
publishers for such liberality. 

W. A. Townsemd & Co. will bring out, "Mount Vernon and its 
Associations, Historical, Biographical and Pictorial," by Benson J. 
Lossing, illustrated by numerous engravings on wood and steel ; " Men 
who have Risen," a book for boys, illustrated; " Women of Worth," 
a book for girls, illustrated; "Autograph Etchings," by American 
artists, illustrated by selections from American Poets, previously 
referred to. 

It will be seen from the above that our publishers intend bringing 
out but few new books for the holidays. 

BOOKS BEOEIVED. 

. Germainb, J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 

The Poetical Works of W. M. Praed. J. S. Redfield, New 
York. 



Men of superior capacity do not, perhaps, derive so much 
benefit from mixing with individuals of their own stamp, as 
with those of dissimilar, or even of subordinate intellectual 
qualities. If you mingle with the recluse cultivators of litera- 
ture, yourself one of the fraternity, you will be apt to talk from 
books rather than things, traversing, too, ground which you 
have already gone over ; or if with those of education, but whose 
minds have never been fledged — a class highly respectable, espe- 
cially oh the score of numbers — one of three things must take 
place : either yon cannot unbosom yourself — or you will startle 
and incur suspicion by the appearance of paradox — or yielding 
to the pressure, you will be liable to pursue a beaten and barren 
track of thought. But when you get into company with a per- 
son of native shrewdness, though without any tincture of letters, 
who supplies you with fact from his own sphere, or notions sug- 
gested by his opportunities of observation, yonr ideas are put 
into a new train, and your thinking faculty is aroused. Better, 
indeed, converse with a hedger, or-one who breaks stones on 
the road, than with those who but echo the truisms or fallacies 
of the day, and whose views never rise beyond the level of the 
hackneyed or traditionary. — Olulow. 



